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Tax Cauſe, on hic [chad fl Wing 
Speech was delivered, being of very great 
importance, and many miſconceptions; 
and not a few miſrepreſentations, of th 
contents of the Speech having gone abroad, 
the Speaker found himſelf called upon by 
his duty, both to the Public and rad! imſelf, 
to publiſh the ſubſtance and m e 
of his argument. He has endeavoured Cares 
fully to recollect, what he threw out withs 
out any preparation; and what had before 
been the ſubject of his thoughts, is exs 
hibited with as little alteration as the cors 
rectneſs of publication would permit. * 
public will judge both of the ſtreng Mo 


the argument, and of the principles which 
dictated the Speech. 
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T is with the utmoſt diffidence that I riſe to 
ſpeak, on ſo important a queſtion, in this 
Houſe, the firſt time I have had the honour of 
appearing in it as a member. Indeed, nothing 
could have induced me to deliver my ſenti- 
ments, in ſuch circymſtances, but the moſt con- 
firmed ſenſe, and the predominant impulſe, of 
duty. Nothing ſhort of this, nothing but that 
conviction of obligation which ought to be 
ramount to. every other motive, with every Ho. 
neſt man who views himſelf as bound to contris 


pute his endeavours, however feeble or circum= 
es, to the public good; nothing but that 
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| imperious call of allegiance to that Ecclefiaſtical 
| Eftabhiſhment which I became-pledged, bygmy 
6: ordination, to maintain, and the office-which I 


occupy in it till more ſtrongly inculcates ; no- 
ching ſhort of all this, Sir, could have induced 
me to reſiſt that natural timidity of which I am 
conſcious, and which has, on many occaſions, 
; | clogged my feeble powers and impeded their 
exertions. Theſe reflections, it is neceſſary, Sir, 
for me to premiſe, both in order to remove any 
ſuſpicion of preſumption on my part, and to ſe- 
cure your indulgence, and that of the whole 
: Houſe, if the obſervations, which I am to offer, 

ſhould fall ſnort of the important queſtion now 
before us, and tend rather to evince the inability 
ok the ſpeaker, than to place the ſubject in that 
q clear and impreſſive point of view, in which its 
1. connettion with the intereſts of this Church fo 
I ſtrongly demands that it ſhoyld be ſeen : For, 
from every light in which I dave been able to 
Mäder this cauſe, and from: the moſt attentive 
hearing of parties at the bar, it is more and 
more impreſſed upon my mind, that, on the 


decifion of this Houſe with regard, to ity depart 
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cal tue preſervation of our -Ecclefiaſtical Eftabliſh- 
my | ment in its original purity, and ſome of the 
1 I moſt Wential objects to which it is directed. 
10- The caſe before us is new in one ſenſe at leaſt, - 
ed that, namely, which implies an alteration. of 
m þ ſyſtem which has uniformly. been proceeded 
* upon, till the appearance of Dr Arnot's cauſe. 
ir There is not another inſtance, in the hiſtory of 
r, # this Church, of a Profeſſor of Divinity holding 
y his chair in an Univerſity, and removing to a 
= country reſidence, as paſtor of the pariſh, where 
e 7 he muſt reſide.— There is not another inſtance of 
one holding an office in the Church, which fe- 
* quires active and conſtant attendance for a con- 
? fiderable part of the year, engaging in the du- 
7 ties of another office which binds him to reſi- 
N dence, and diſqualifies him, of conſequence, for 
diſcharging one principal pore of the functions 
attached to the former. 753 
We have been told, Sir, at the ich this thin | 
has been an inſtance of d Profeſſor of Divinity 
being a Layman, and that ſuch offices are not, 
of conſequence, Eecleſiaſtical. But, if the caſe 
"alluded to be the lame which I have in ay 
2111 | 15 | mind, 


* 


mind, Tt ought to have been added, that this 


Layman was, on that very account, ſuſpended 


from his office by the Eccleſiaſtical Tudigatory, 
and lay under that ſentence many years... This 
is an example of the figure called Silence, or the 
concealment of what it is þ FR the audignce 
ſhould know, and is very properly expreſſed by 
* "the French word Reticence. I call a Profeſſor 
"ſhip of Divinity an office in the Church, be- 
| *cauſe, ever fince Univerſities were eſtabliſhed wil 
Europe, ſuch Profefforſhips have; always 
held by Ecclefiaſtics, becauſe * are nece 
appendages of the Church, which, without 
them, would be deprived of its ſeminaries, and 
becauſe, as I ſhall ſoon ſhew, they have alwa 
been viewed in this light by the laws and con- 
ſituation of the Church of Scotland. On tig 
principle, Profeſſors of Divinity have ſeats in 
F this Houſe, and in the other Judicatories of the 
coCnurch, not as Elders, not as parochial Mini- 
8 | Ners, but as holding offices which belong to 


rns. as engaged in educating young men 
for the miniſtry, as inveſted with the office af 
* or Teachers, which our ſtandards re- 
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cogniſe, and . to duties moſt efſeritial 
o the Keeleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment. ' How im- 
-porfint and neglfary this office has always been 
held by this Supreme Ecclefiaſtical Goürt, is 
evident from a variety of acts, and particularly 
from its recommendation to the Parliament, 
bearing date Auguſt 3. 1641, in the following 
terms : Item, We recommend that pn care 
be had that the places of the Profeſſors, eſpe- 


% cially of Profe More of ny every Uni- 

« verſity and College, be 2 the ableſt 

0. d nen, and be RE tot) * ion and 

wh 6.4 10 3 = fel. 
| gon II: Auguſt 3. enacting * e next room 
«© we find, that it ; a ta oncun] * Miniſters fo 


** public good, thatGolleges, babe bprafeſſion 
Divinity, be well [provided ee ors, wherein 
2 the College of Divinity ＋ 7 An drehe ic firſt te 
"A be ſerved, Who taking Þ 4 ly Profeſſors or Ms 
"2 * mftar from Eai nburgh, Nia ow, or Aberdeen 
of ff 6 ali bat the reſt of the Colleges would be provi 
* added. for, as their neceſſities ſball hn. 
E reſpett of the preſent t ſcarcity; it were oo M th 
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* i Univer ics to ſend abr for able and ales | 
nen, to be Profeſſurs of Divinity, that aur Mint 


ere may be 2 in . vl, ** ar 8 
1 * be. A 

I +[:Obſerve: now, Sir, the ſpirit ins meaning of 
I this recommendation and act. The'-fir/t ex- 
preſſes the Aſſembly's ardent deſire, that able 
rofeſſors, eſpecially: Profeſſors of Divinity, be 
1 placed in the Uniyerſities of this Kingdom, and 
l -evinces: tu it regarded theſe ſeminaries as par- 
ö | iricular 'objeRts_ of its care and attention. The 
| Hecond declaxes it to be a tranſportation of Mini- 
ers, for the publig Food, that ſuch ſhould be pla- 
; | ced in theological chairs. It implies, as clearly 
| and dittinckiy! as Words can ſignify, that a theo- 
. [ logical chai cannot be held in conjunction 
with a country living, becauſe it poſitively calls 
} | the appointment to ſuch a Profeſſorſhip, a tranſ- 
bf | portation or remgying a Cletgyman from the 


4 


If time ef this appointment. It ſo fully implies 
| Wl this Incompatibiliry,” that, on account of the 
ö ſoargity of Miniſters, it recommends that the 


1 | 


* Univerfities ſhould endeavour to procure Pro. 
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Il pariſh and living in which he was placed at the 
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feſſors of Divinity from abroad, rather than take 


the Scots Clergy from their paſtoral charges. 
Now, Sir, if ever there was a time when a Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity eould have been permitted to 
hold a paſtoral charge at a diſtance, together 
with his Profeſſorſhip, it certainly was when 
there was ſuch a ſcarcity of Clergymen. Then, 


it might have appeared expedient to combine 


theſe offices, ſo that if the duties of each could 


not be diſcharged with full effect, it might he 


done at leaſt as tolerably as circumſtances would 
permit: But, inſtead of this, we find the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly rather preferring that Profeſſors 
ſhould. be brought from abroad, than to adopt a 


4 plan which fruſtrated the ends of both offices. 


We may then judge what would have been the 
opinion of the Attembly 1642, with. regard. to 


the union of a country charge and a Profeſſor. 


ſhip of Divinity. Such an idea never entered 
into their minds. } Neither Fey, n nor any Alſem- 
ever, ee that c ach YO; bg pro; 
jected, It was ſuch an anomalous appearance, 
ſuch, an; excentricity from the ſyſtem of gur 
nos ; | Church, ö 
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| Church, that no expreſs proviſion againſt it was 
ever deemed neceſſary. This circumſtance; 
however, is a ſtronger indication of the fenti- 
ments entertained by our anceſtors, and of all 


our Eccleſiaſtical Judicatories, down to the pre- 
ſent day, than any expreſs prohibitory law. 
This laſt would imply, that mens' fentiments 
had altered on this point, and that this altera- 
tion to the worſe required a legiſlative remedy. 


The former proves, that the caſe was ſo repug- 


nant to our conſtitution and practice, that no 
member of our Eſtabliſhment would admit the 
moſt diſtant idea of violating them in this point, 
and that no law could be required, where even 
the poſſibility of offence could not exift. | 

But, it has been aſſerted, both at the bar, and 
by thoſe who ſpoke on the other fide of the que- 


ſtion, that, where no poſitive law prohibits a a 


projected plan, it may be admitted, and, if it be 
found prejudicial, a law may be enacted to pre- 
vent fimilar abuſes in future. Now, I main- 
tain, that a poſitive law does exiſt, and that law 
is the foundation of St Mary's College, St An- 


drew's. By this all the Profeſſors are bound to 


£ 


conſtant 
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was conſtant refidence, at leaſt during the time of 
nce, ſeſſion. The words you ſhall hear; but before 
nti- I recite the words of the foundation, it will be 

" all proper to premiſe, that when Archbiſhop Ha- 

7 milton founded St Mary's College, St Andrew's, 
otherwiſe called the New College, in the year 
1583, the number of perſons on the foundation, 


or, as they are called in the charter, fundate 
dy. per ſonæ, is, including Profeſſors and Students of 
ug- Divinity and Philoſophy, and College ſervants, 
no limited to thirty-ſix. After mentioning theſe, and 
the 7 detailing the offices and duties ſeverally incum- 
int, þ bent upon them, we have the following expreſs 
en elauſe: Volumus omnes fundatas perſonas naſtri 
| 4 „ Collegit continue in eodem refidere ; ades ut fi per 
nd 1 men ſem ſimul in anno, aut per vices ſucceſſivò, ali- 
1e- 0 «* quem eorum a Collegio abeſſe contigerit, ipſo facto 
A « ilius locus five burſa vacabit ; ipſeque fic abſens 
be privart poterit, niſi legitima de cauſa, a Præfecto 


re- © licentiam impetraverit, qui tamen non, niſi urgentt 
in- © neceſſitate, ulli copiam concedet.”” It is obſervable, 
ww 3 that this ſtrict and conſtant reſidence is extend- 


n- ed to all the fundatæ per ſonæ, without limitation 
to or exemption whatever, and that, in the enu- 


meration 
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14]. , 
meration of them, the maſters. are firſt named. 
No good reaſon can be aſſigned for impoſing this | 
continual reſidence on the Students, but that, by 


living in the ſame College with their Maſters, ! 


they would have better opportunity of impro- 


ving in knowledge, and in purity of morals, | 


When this is conſidered, no doubt can be enter- | 
tained but that the obligation of reſidence was, 
by this foundation, impoſed on the Profeſſors as 
much as on the Students. But, in full confirma- 
tion of this, there is ſtill extant a deed under the 
hand and ſeal of the founder. This deed is da- 


ted at Hamilton, 14th March 1566, that is, thir- 


teen years after the foundation of the College. 
It is a licence granted by Archbiſhop John Ha- 
milton to Mr Archibald Hamilton, then Orator, 


i. e. Profeſſor of Rhetoric, in the New College, 


to go * into France, at the deſire of the Duke of 
% Chatelherault, during the ſpace of nine 
„months, and to enjoy the yearly emoluments, 


| ll duties, rooms, and chambers, and whatever 


privileges he had before this licence; and 
„that he be hurt no manner of way, but that 
*. he may up take the ſamen after his own will 

and 


Ma 
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and pleaſure during this licence. af Thus, no- 


Thing but a formal licence of the Founder him 
elf could exempt this Profeſſor from the ſtrict 
"2 Sbligation of reſidence impoſed by the founda- 
o: tion. W 
On the plan of this foundation, the affairs of 
his College were conducted till the year 1579 


* when King James the Sixth appointed Commiſ- 
2 ſioners, and among theſe the celebrated George 
& i Zuchanan, to viſit and reform the ſeveral Col- 
ne Heges in the Univerſity of St Andrew's. By the 
„ Boas of this viſitation, the New College was 
F- tvrdained to be for the ſtudy of Divinity allenarly,: 
8. 


"x nd the plan of ſtudy was preſcribed. After 
this, frequent viſitations of the Univerſity of St 
Andrew's took place; and during King James“ s 
4 reſidence i in Scotland, every two or three years, 
* 0 ſome of which his Majeſty was Ls 


8 I r eſent. 


, ! In 1621, we 404 an at of Parliament, dated 


; \uguſt 4. abrogating Buchanan's reformation, 4 


| 2xcepting only that part which reſtricts the New 
College to the ſtudy of Divinity, and reſtoring 
the old foundation as far as it conſiſted with the 


Proteſtant 


Proteſtant Religion. The words are: 
Majeſiy, with conſent of the Eftates of Parlic 
ment, orders that the Maſters of the New' Co 
« lege keep ſtill the profeſſion of Divinity withi 


- 


the true religion. 


Andrew's, at the /ederunt, Auguſt 9. ordai 
* That, fince it is moſt neceſſary that Miniſte 
be reſident upon their charge, and Profeſſor 
. + live. within their Colleges, attending the pro 
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« their ſchools, as preſently is, and has been uſe 
« and exerciſed theſe years bygone ; and that 
« in all other things, the Maſters of the ſai 
New College obſerve the laws of the firſt foun 
« dation, in as far as theſe laws may ſtand Wit 


* 


In 1642, the viſitors of the Univerſity of 5 


« Felſions; bow ſoon there may be a competency « 


% means for the neceſſary maintenance of th 
.« Profeſſors in the Old College, that the ſecon. 
and third Maſters there, be no more actual M. 


«zniſters, but that the Kirks where they ſerve hav 


.* their own refident Miniſters, and the Profeſſor 
ait upon the College. 

In the year 1718, this College was viſited by 
- a+ commiſſion nominated by his Majeſty Kin; 
| Georg! 
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George I. A committee was appointed hy the 
- Commiſſioners, to meet on the 13th of Auguſt 
the ſame year, to examine into the affairs of the 
New College. They met accordingly; and to 
| this meeting the Maſters gave in a ſtate of the 
College; in which ſtate the Maſters ſay, the 


J Principal and Profeſſor, that is, the ſecond Ma- 


ſter, have diet at the College table, and each a 
lodging, garden, and ſhare of the fruit of the 
orchard; and, a little after, * The Profeſſors of 
* Ecclefiaſtic Hiſtory, and of Hebrew, lodge with- 
in the College. Why particularly mention this, 
if not to ſhew that oy complied with their 
foundation: IN 
5 Theſe are extracts from correct copies of the 
£ ; original papers in the Univerſity of St An- 
drew's, which 1 challenge the Profeſſors of St 
0 Mary's College to produce. I poſſeſs them as 


the ſon of a man who was forty years a Profeſſor 
in that College, and who left me no patrithony 
but the -honour reflected on his family, by his 
public ſpirit, and his honeſt character. Theſe 
papers prove to a demonſtration, that the Pro- 
teſſors in that College are, by the foundation, 
doum 3 C bound 


| 


1 
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bound to 'conſtant reſidence; that this founda- 
tion, as far as is conſiſtent with, the Proteſtant 
Religion, which reſidence certainly is, is con- 
firmed by an act of Parliament in 162x, and 
that, by an act of viſitation in 1642, Profeſſors 
are, totidem verbis, prohibited from ſerving cures 


without the bounds of their academical reſi - 
dence. f 


Nay, Sir, it is of fingular importance to ob- 
ſerve, that, in a law - ſuit inſtituted about the year 


1775, concerning rooms in the College, which 


had been poſſeſſed by the Profeſſors of Ecclefia- 
ical Hiſtory and of Hebrew, and of which the 


ll Principal and Profeflor of Divinity attempted 
to deprive them, the right of the former to 


theſe apartments was grounded on this obliga- 
tion to reſidence, according to the conſtitution | 
of the College. The buildings did not admit | 
of their having houſes within the College, as 


ail! the Principal then had, and ſtill has, in conſe- 


"quence. of this foundation. They, as well as 


. che ſecond Profeſſor, got, from the public funds, 
| Zan allowance of houſe- rent. But, in order that 
the foundation might be (cothglied with, as 


1 E much 
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much as circumſtances would permit, they and 
wal their predeceſſors had always had apartments 
n 


within the College walls, in order that they 
might more eaſily converſe with the Students, 
and diſchargetheir other duties. On this ground, 
the Court of Seſſion gave a decree in favour of 
7 the Profeſſors of Church Hiſtory and Hebrew, 
and awarded them the poſſeſſion of their roomy, 
together with the expences of procels. 1 have 
peruſed all theſe papers with the greateſt atten- 


tion, and can vouch for the accuracy of the 
ſtatement. Obſerve, now, the Court of Seſſion, 
in 1776, ſanctioning the obligation to reſidente 
: according to the foundation. At this very m- 
* ment, this foundation of the College, which 
1 binds to reſidence, is ſo far acknowledged by 
tze Profeſſors, that it is on this account and no 
bother, that, becauſe the College buildings cas. 
not ſipply them all with houſes, they receive 
annually, from the funds of the College, a cer> 
tain handſome fam for houſe-rent, and for 
Gs, | board. Can they touch this money, and break 
the conditions on which they claim it ? am 
3 perfectiy well acquainted with their conſtizns 
9 tiot 
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tion and laws; and, Sir, let me ſay, and ſay it 
boldly, They are as much bound to reſidence as 
na Clergyman is to exerciſe his miniſtry. No- 
thing can be more poſitive. than this obliga- 
tion; and Dr Arnot became bound at his ad- 
miffion to obſerve it. 1 166575 

But, we are told theſe are old charters; POW 
ſome of theſe deeds are of a date not quite ſo old 
as Magna Cbarta. By what tenure do gentle- 
men hold their eſtates? By what right do Uni- | 
110 verſities claim their privileges, and all their 


members poſſeſs their offices? On what founda- 
tion do we fit, and deliberate, and vote, in this 
| I Houſe? Are not old charters the titles by which 
"Mt all theſe poſſeſſions, and rights, and privileges, 


| are claimed, and held, and enjoyed? What ac- 
quired ſuch diſtinguiſhed reputation, and ſuch 
19 deſerved popularity, to the greateſt and wiſeſt 
0 Miniſter that ever directed the councils of this, 
or of any other nation? what, but his defence 
es the chartered rights of the Eaſt India Com- 
| b | pany ? What is the ground-work and ſafeguard 
er the Britiſh Conſtitution, and of Britiſh liber- 
. but Magna Gharta, 4 very old charter 1 in- 
2 7 


. 
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it © deed? Againſt what do the enemies of Morali- 
as 4 ty, of Religion, of Social Order, and of Eſta- 
o- pbpliſhed Government, direct their principal at- 
a- tacks? Is it not againſt thoſe ancient conſtitu- 
d- I tions and charters, which we have received 


7 from our anceſtors; and which form the princi- 
gh A pal pillars on which our civil and religious edi- 
1d | fice is erected? Theſe, - Sir, we muſt defend 
le- 1 and ſupport, if we mean to reſiſt with ſucceſs the 


ni- $ aſſaults of irreligion, of atheiftical philoſophy, 
eir 3 and of democratical extravagance. Let no con- 
la- tempt, t therefore, be thrown upon old charters. 
nis It is contended, that the Eccleſiaſtical Judi- 
ch catories are not concerned with Academical 
es, duties. — But, nothing can be more falſe or 


e- I than this notion. By a conſtant 

; ſeries of Acts of Aſſembly, of which I hold ſuffi- 
4 cient extracts in my hand, from the year 1638 
5 down to, the year 1719; from the inſtructions 
4 given every year to the Commiſſion, to obſerve 
the 14th Act of the General Aſſembly 1711; and 
from the Report concerning Schools and Teach- * 
ers made to the laſt Aſſembly: From theſe, I 
ad * it is clear, beyond all poſſibility of 
doubt, 


"EET 
doubt, that the Church is intimately concern- 
ed in the flouriſhing or declining ſtate of Uni- 
© verfities within the realm, as well as of every 
other ſchool and ſeminary whatever, and that 
not only with regard to morality and doctrine, 
-but alſo with Og to every Em of * 1 
| We. | 4 

©: By aft 1638, Fame t 17, 18. we and the 


« Aſſembly appointing a viſitation of Colleges. 
By act 164 T, we find them permitting Dr Howie, g 
Principal of St Mary's College, St Andrew's, to 1 
bold his ſalary during life, after he was diſqua- 3 

= Jined, by age and infirmity, from doing the du- 4 | : 

© ties of bis office. In 1641, we find them recom. Þ © 

mending to Parliament, to provide means for e- 5 
ſabliſhing profeſſorſhips, burſaries, and libraries, 

and upholding the fabrics: and all this, on the * 

© ground that Religion was as much concerned, as 1 

the State, in the flouriſhing of learning. By act ] 8 

1645, we find them preſcribing the courſe. of | n 

1 ſtudy which ought to be purſued. By act 1645, 2 

we find them enacting rules of diſcipline for I 

| | the Univerſities. By act 1705, April 5., we find 8 


them * to Univerſities to pay par- 


ticular 


[23] 
TS ticular attention to the proficiency of their Stu- 
y dents, before conferring degrees: and to Profef- 

I ſors of Theology eſpecially, to take very parti- 
cular notice of the piety and Chriſtian carriage 
7 of their Students; and that their teſtimonials to 
Preſbyteries, for entering men on trials for the 
A Miniſtry, bear their knowledge of the perſons 
1 recommended, as to their morals and Private 
carriage, as to their progreſs in their ſtudies Y 
and of their good affection to the Government 1 
of Church and State; and that the Profeſſor 
4 | does truly judge the perſon fit for the fervice. of 
4 the Church: and Preſbyteries are enjoined.to 


4 receive none upon teſtimonials, but who are thus 
attelled. By act 1707, April 12., we find them 
] recommending it to the ſeveral Univerlities, to | 
: tranſmit, by their Commiſſioners to the Afﬀferns 
1 ? ' bly, overtures for the eſtabliſlunent and adyaneg- 
Y ment of piety, learning, and good order, in the 
f . Schools and Univerſities. By that of April 12, 
 E ſame year, we find them empowering their com- 
miſſion to give all due aſſiſtance to the Unavers 
ties and Colleges, when any Miniſter is called 
o any office therein, and to teceive appeals and 

— references, 1 


0; 


oy 


n 

references, ann finally to determine them: By 

the a@ of 1711, May 23., we find them recom- | | 
mending to Preſbyteries to obſerve the morals ' F 

and converſation, both of Maſters and Students, f 
and, in caſe of meeting with difficulties, to lay | 
them before the Synod, the General Aſſembly, © 2 
or the Commiſſion. We find the Aſſemblyß 1 
1717, inſtructing the Commiſſion to conſider the | 
ſtate of Univerſities and Colleges, and, as 227 I 7 


2 


mall ſee cauſe, to apply for a viſitation thereof. 


* 1 
i 
9. » 

8 


In 1719, we find them again inſtructing the er 


Commiſſion carefully to advert to every thing, 
þ whereby they may contribute to the flouriſhing 1 
of the ſciences and good literature; and that 4 _ 
| they diligently inquire what privileges and in- 
tereſt the Judicatories of the Church, or the an 
Miviſters thereof, have, by the conſtitution of of 
the ſeveral Univerſities, and by the laws of the * 
land, with reſpect to the ſettlement of Profeſſors 1 | 
and Miniſters in them, and tor maintain them F* 
inviolably by all juſt methods; and to improve n 
them, towards promoting the intereſts of true ps 
piety and learning 5 and that, for this end, they 
beueive and give all due encouragement to what-| 
220919197, ever 


2 


t 
B 
d 
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© ever applications may be made to them for this 
In fact, Sir, the Church and true learning 
muſt ſtand and fall together. —Ignorance, which 


| 1 is the mother of ſuperſtition, has been one prin- 
FP. ſource of all the corruption of Chriſtiani- 
ty. So true it is, that this Church has a very 


| ue concern in the right diſcharge of 


academical duties, and has conſtantly manifeſt- 
| ed that concern by a regular ſeries of enact- 
1 ents. 

5 2 Whoever denies this, « or aſſumes, as a ground of 
f argument, that this Court has nothing to do with 
Aacademical functions, but in as far as morals 


* 


„ nd diſeipline are concerned, undermines one 
f f its effential intereſts, and, with a view to 
16  Erve a particular cauſe, attempts to wreſt from 
F q is what we ought to maintain with firmneſs and 

geciſion. Nor can I ſee, Sir, how this Houſe 
4 8 n allow Dr Arnot's plea to ſtand on this foot- 
1 g, without violating one of its moſt import- 
yl t duties, and proſtituting its own dignity. 
t- But, if this Houſe has an undoubted intereſt, 
d is in duty bound to reſpect the conſtitu- 

| EE 


| 


b 
4V 
es 
, 
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tion * Colleges, and to prevent Profeſſors from 
tranſgreſſing the limits of their duty, according 
to theſe conſtitutions, and if, by that of St Ma- 3 
ry's College, Dr Arnot is expreſsly obliged to 1 
reſide in the Univerſity ſeat; how, Sir, can it 1 


conſiſt with any principle of law, of equity, of 
expediency, or of common ſenſe, to authoriſe [ 
him, by our ſentence, to infringe that very con- 
ſtitution, which he ſolemnly bound himſelf to 4 
obey, and we are as ſolemnly bound to main- 
tain ? 4 
But, if this academical law, by which Dr 
Arnot is bound, were a mere dead letter, de- g | 
ſtitute of all ſpirit and ſalutary application, 4 
more latitude in the interpretation of it might A: 
de admitted, and more indulgence uſed. This b 
not, however, the caſe. One principal part t g 
* a Profeſſor of Divinity's utility depends on g 
his reſidence, among the Students during the p- 
whole time of Seſſion. I ſpeak from expe- fle 
| rience. There is hardly a day that paſſes, du- 4 gr 
ring that time, without Students coming tc» 
conſult us with regard to the courſe of thei:? 1 


ſtudies, and to the books which they ought. te 5 
read 


Py 
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J read; to receive the ſubjects of their different 
4 exerciſes; to take our advice concerning their 


F plan of life, or to have their neceſſary certifi- 
i cates. It is indiſpenſably requiſite, that a Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity ſhould be well acquainted 


1 with his Students, in order to know their diffe- 


rent characters and diſpoſitions ; to obſerve the 
ö [ conduct which they maintain, and to be qua- 
1 lified for giving them the certificates which the 
regulations of the Church require, previouſly 


to their being taken upon trials. So that the 


| reſidence of the Profeſſor is not merely enjoined 
Ti - as a matter of authority and power, by the con- 
ij | citution of the College, but is grounded on evi- 
dent utility, and on the very nature and end of 

1 18 office. Can this Houſe, then, ever ſanction, 
1s by its deciſion, a violation of laws, in which the 
rt good of the Church and the intereſts of reli- 
on gion are ſo nearly concerned? No, Sir. To ſup- 
he poſe this would imply that the Supreme Eecle- 
e- iaſtical Court will an tel counteract the 
lu⸗ i great objects to which all its deliberations and 

1 proceedings ſhould be directed, 


on 


Let 


indudion The Church bad, by acts of Aſſem- I 
bly 1563, 1565, 1572, 1595, 1638, ſufficiently 1 
ſecured the reſidence of Miniſters among their 


| Chap. zz, had alſo ſufficiently guarded this 4 
point. The ftatutes of the Univerſities ſuffi- 7? 


| I put it, now, to the conſcience and reaſon of © 


Why do we reject the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 4 
tiation? Is there any precept of the Goſpel 


"+ 29 


Let us now put together, the whole of this 


flocks, by enacting the puniſhment of depoſition ; 
againſt the offenders. The acts of Parliament 


1584, James VI. Parliament 8., chap. x32, and \ 


chap./133; 1587, James VI. Parliament 11, 


ciently ſecured the reſidence of the Profeſſors. 


every thinking man, if there could be any ne- 
ceſſity for a law which ſhould ſay, totidem ver- 
bis, A Profeſſor ſhall not hold a living incom- © 
patible with his refidence at his College? The 


one of theſe repelled and excluded the other. 
It was a contradiQion in terms to ſuppoſe them 
--co-exiſting. Shew me, Sir, an act of Parlia- 3 
ment, a law of any kind, which declares, 7ot:- E 
dem verbis, that twice two do not and ſhall not F 


make ten, or that a ſquare cannot be a cirole. 


Which 
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is ; which declares it is falſe ? No; but it is abſurd 
- | and pernicious, and therefore we Proteſtants 
Jes it. It is juſt as reaſonable to conclude, 
1 that we are not bound to reject ſelf-contradic- 
q tory propoſitions, till we have an act of Parlia- 
3 ment enjoining us to do ſo; as to aſſert that, till 
3 we have an expreſs act forbidding this very 
I identical caſe, we are bound to admit Dr Arnot's 
4 claim to be ſettled Miniſter of Kingſbarns, and 
to hold his Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, at the 
8. 1 ſame time, the conditions of which offices are in- 
4 compatible with each other. How comes it to 
1 Low that, before Dr Arnot, no Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity has thought of ſuch an inconſiſtent 
4 union? Do you ſuppoſe that none before him 
had any deſire of increaſing their income? This 
r. is paying either too high a compliment to his 
m predeceſſors, or fixing too ſevere an imputation 
a. upon him. What account then is to be given 
j. of this? No other, but that every one of them 
ot | F underſtood that his Profeflorſhip admitted of no 
Ji len of a country living, and, therefore, 
never attempted it. This heterogeneous pro- 
| auction of invention was reſerved for our day. 


But, 


Fe 


— — 


— 


myſelf, than other men, to obſerve the grand 3 
principles of Morality. The laws of Nature and 


: 
; 
"which proceed upon ſtrict law, always conſider 1 
the general rules of Morality as binding upon 


| iſts with reſpect to the particular point before 
them. This, if it were neceſſary, I could fully g 
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eſtabliſn by innumerable quotations from all the * ; 


—_—— ——_I_s_—=__ 


ſays Blackſtone, ** being coeval with mankind, and 4 


$6 the globe, in all countries, and at all times. N. 
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But, further, although no poſitive law, or eſta- 


Vliſhed practice, had authoriſed our interference 
in this caſe, ſtill the Judicatories of the Church, 
from their very nature and definition, are bound, 0 
even in a higher degree, if I may ſo expreſs | | 


of the Goſpel are antecedent and paramount to 4 
all conſtitutions merely eccleſiaſtical, eſtabliſh- 
ed by human authority. The civil courts, 


them, even in caſes where no poſitive law ex- 


writers upon moral and political philoſophy, and 
even by the greateſt legal authorities. © This law ; 


« of nature, or, which is the ſame, of morality,” 


« diftated by God himſelf, is, of courſe, ſuperior in 4 
obligation to every other. It is binding over all 1 


cc human® 


* Vol. i. P · 41.—8 vo. 4 


%.Y 


© human laws are of any validity, if contrary to. 
this; and ſuch of them as are valid, derive. all 
f * their force, and all their authority, mediately or 


immediately, from this original.” Long before 
1d Perkone s day, the great Roman Orator and 
d Philoſopher had expreſſed himfelf in the follow- 
to Jing words: “ E/t bec non ſcripta fed nata lex, 
66 quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus, verum 


'* ex natura pſu arripuimus, hauſimus, expreſſi- 
3 

<< mus ad quam non docti ſed ſacti, non inſtituti fed 

imbuti ſumus.”” No, Sir, there is no neceſſity 


for a poſitive law to prohibit that which is im- 


X x 
2 moral in itſelf, or to authoriſe any court to con- 
ly, demn it when committed. What then is im 


moral, if this epithet is not applicable to a man's 
F becoming bound to obſerve ſuch and ſuch con- 
ditions, in the exerciſe of any office conferred; 
5 on him; and, yet, by accepting of another in- 
ni compatible with theſe conditions, letting them 
at once aſide, and rendering them completely- 


Dusakarx Dr Arnot became bound, by the con- 
ſtitution of St Mary's, to reſide at St Andrew's, 
+ End he propoſes to reſide at the diſtance of ma- 
e miles from it. He, became bound to dif- 
Wi. | „charge 


K 21 | 
| charge all the duties of a Profeſſor of Divinity, P 
and he propoſes to take another charge, which, 1 
1 by removing his reſidence from St Andrew's, | | 
[| incapacitates him from his profeffional functions, 
es their nature and extent required. Can this % 
i Houſe, Sir, ſandtion an intention, a ſcheme ſo < 
| wrong in itſelf and ſo repugnant to public 
| utility? I mean no perſonal diſreſpeQ in ufing 

| theſe epithets ; but, in illuſtrating an argument, 
| 2 becomes neceſſary to call things by their pro- 
per names. I maintain not that the reverend 


gentleman, whoſe cauſe is now before us, con- 
ſidered the caſe in as light. He has, perhaps, 

been able to reconcile his intended plan with 
|| his duty; and I am willing to believe, that, 
without this view of the caſe, he would never 
Have adopted it. But, he is evidently in an error; 1 
and, when this is clearly pointed out to him, E 
| he ought to open his eyes and relinquiſh his 3 
| projec. 4 
| I ſhall ſuppoſe, that Dr Arnot was confined 


to his bed-chamber by a diſtemper which the $3 
AM 


phyficians pronounced to be incurable. _ Let us 
| ſuppoſe, that he had completely loſt the uſe f 
RP | his W 
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4 is limbs, and of his voice. — pray God Al- 
„ mighty to preſerve him from this, and from eve- 
„ 4 other calamity, and to grant him the long 
g njoyment of health, and of every other com- 
Fort !—But, ſuppoſe this caſe to have happened, 
would it be right in the Judicatories of the 
*Thureh to ordain his ſettlement at Kingſbarns, 
when every proſpect of his utility was for ever 


Þ one? No; but as this is a phyſical impoſlibi- 
lity, ſo, in Dr Arnot's caſe, there exiſts a moral 
apofibility of his ſettlement at Kingſbarns, 
becauſe he is bound, by a ſolemn engagement, 
I o reſide at St Andrews, which, till he is looſed 
4 om it by reſigning his Profeſſorſhip, totally 
, dite and prevents him from reſiding at 
Tingfbarns, as the laws both of the Church 
J Ina the State require. What. is a preſentation, 
| 1 ir, but an appointment to a living, by a legal 
9 patron, to a qualified perſon. A qualified perſon 
1 s not he only, who is a Probationer, or an or- 
E | ained Minifter ; but, one who, by his ſitua» 
4 tion, can receive ſuch a preſentation. An un- 
b loubted patron cannot preſent the fame perſon 
I to two livings ; becauſe, if he keeps the une, he 
| E is 


[ 34 ] 
is diſqualified for the other. Dr Arnot's caſe ® 
s perfectly ſimilar, He already holds one of- 
= fice; which, while he retains it, diſqualifies him 
for the office to which he is preſented. 7 


| , Having now ſtated the ſtrictly legal and mo- þ 
1 ral view of the queſtion, and ſhewn that this 
| particular deſcription of united offices is contra- 


ry to the conſtitution and laws of our Church; 
| that it is equally repugnant to the conſtitution 1 
| and laws of St Mary's College, by which Dr 4 
| Arnot is bound; that the General Aſſembly has 3 
a right, and is in duty obliged, to reſpect theſe ; E 
and that the ſcheme is of an immoral nature, % 
| which this Court never can ſanction ;—T ſhall f 
next, in a few words, point out all the perni- £ 
| cious effects with which this ſcheme 1s likely to 
be attended. x 
F This caſe, Sir, is not inſulated, and uncon- 1 


nected with others. The door being opened, 1 
others of a ſimilar complexion will ruſh in upon 4 
vou from all quarters. I think I can ſafely aſ- 3 
ſert, that this is but the making of the road, — but 3 
the preparation of thoſe that are to follow, but 


the prelude to the grand exhibition which is in 
conſiderable 3 


fan 


mm mo 
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confiderable forwardneſs, and will be produced, 


to the aſtoniſhment, if not to the entertainment, 
and inſtruction of the public. Not a few look 
to the iſſue of this cauſe as the criterion of their 


A  expeitions. They have their eyes turned to 
approaching vacancies of Churches or of Pro- 
feſſorſhips; and, having already one foot fixed 
J 2 on their Profeſſorſhip, or in their living, they 
4 pant to make the long ſtride to the country, or 
1 to the univerſity, as circumſtances. may turn 

q out, and to erect themſelves into a Coloſſus, com- 
I poſed, like the image in Nebuchadnezzar's 
1 dream, of materials which do not eaſily enter 


into one compoſition. Non bene conveniunt, nec 
A in una ſede morantur. One half a Country 
4 Clergyman, the other a Profeſſor in an Univerſi- 
4 ty, incapable of the functions of either, and 


1- N. . . * = 2 

8 marring and diſappointing the duties of both. 
With one eye, you bchold this image looking to 

n \ 4 . . 5 
4 the Students, with the other, to the Pariſhion=: 

1 


4 ers, yet rightly perceiving neither; leaning one 
5 arm on the top of the College, and the other on 
the belfry of the Church ;—exhibiting an aſpe& 
Jof anxiety and uneafineſs and hurry, occaſion- 
ed 


If 0561 » 
ea by the incompatibility of duty; and, at laſt, 
i ſeeming to fink into complete indifference and 
| kpathy, from the experience of undertaking 2 
what could not be performed. Such an image 
bears ſome reſemblance to LucxsTIVS's ſublime * 
deſcription of ſuperſtition : 1 


| 4 Rue caput a cœli regionibus oftendebat, | 
* Horribili aſpectu, ſemper mortalibus inflans.” 


There will not be a fingle living in the gift | 
of an Univerſity, which will not be deſtined for 
a Profeſſor. Thoſe, who never turned their I 
| thoughts to theological ſtudies, will begin to paſs 4 
| through a ſham courſe, in order to be ready for - 
the fir vacancy that falls. This is no imagi- þ : 
| 
ö 
| 


| nary caſe, I know the plan is already ated } 
upon, fince this affair was in agitation, and fince, 
| From the ſupport which it has received, there 
| was great proſpect of its ſucceſs. Thus, while 6. 
the encouragement of preachers regularly edu- 7 
cated 1s diminiſhed, a ſet of men, who never I 
dreamed of miniftry before, will be put in poſ- 
feſſion of the beſt livings of the Church, and the 4 
unge recruits of the Church will be held out 

| | of 
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its ranks, to make place for thoſe whe 
1 ye never been regularly trained for it, and 
| Sho conſider it only as furniſhing an addition 
1 bf income, Nor will this happen only in caſes 
Fhere Colleges poſſeſs patronage, but will ex- 
gend to others. The encouragement to Proba, 
t oners, and to country Clergymen, is already 
0 ſmall, and is not ſo much, that it ſhould be 
| 1 enched upon by thoſe who have already the 
deft livings which the Church and Literature 
gombined have to offer. Town livings have 
Jong been held by Profeſſors who faithfully diſ- 
Fharge their duties; and to this no objection is 
3 ade. They reſide in their pariſh, and in the 
Pniverſity ſeat. But this innovation has a very 
F Lifferent aſpect. Profeſſors, from their con- 
; dexion with the parents of thoſe who are com- 
Y mitted to their care, poſſeſs conſiderable inte- 
1 4 xeſt. They will not fail to apply it, to ſecure 
every church that falls, till they are all provided 
i | for. Thus, our former wiſe ſyſtem, which left 
e country livings either to probationers, or to 
thoſe ſettled clergymen whoſe merit entitled 
z en to a more eligible ſituation, or whoſe in- 
4 tereſt 


ww. - 1 
o 
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Will be deſerted, while the town- reſidence is re- 


ſoon find a few ſtraggling ſtudents ;—we may 
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tereſt enabled them to obtain it, will be over- UN 
thrown. | The ſyſtem will be reverſed. Inſtead 
of removing clergymen from the country into 
the Towns and Univerſities, men in clerical or- 
ders will ſally from the Univerſities, and oc- 
cupy, in conjunction with their offices, every 
living where they can ſet their foot, or fit 
down with comfort. A country ſettlement will 
be a country-ſeat during ſummer. The pariſh 


ſorted to for the winter. Or, if the reſidenee 
1s conſtant in the country, the Univerſities will 
be evacuated. IDS, 
At St Andrew's, where ſuch proceedings have 


no great tendency to advance the proſperity of my 


alma Mater, for whom my heart warms; we may 


ſee the College-walls gradually verging to ruin; 
—we may diſcover libraries which are never fre- 
quented ;—we may behold the name, the ap- 
pearance, and the antiquity of an Univerſity :— 
we may obſerve houſes in which Profeſſors 
were appointed to refide, and for which they re- 
ceive rent ; but, if we call, we ſhall hear that 

no 


4 
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no Profeſſors are there; but that they are all ru- 
zicated, —not as a puniſhment, according to the 


ngliſh academical acceptation of the word; 
but for their emolument and pleaſure.—I hope 
theſe effects will never take place. But, I am 
ſure ſuch meaſures have agendency to produce 
Gt them.—Theſe ruſticated Profeſſors will exclaim 
with CIcx RO: Hæe ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt ; 
« ſenectutem oblectant; ſecundas res ernant; 


adverſis, perfugium et ſolatium præbent; de- 
lectant domi; non impediunt foris; per- 
1%“ noctant nobiſcum ; peregrinantur ; ruſtican- 
« tur.” Theſe words they will thus tranſlate : 
H æc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt : Theſe ſtudies 
Wof ours, which we have ſo ſucceſsfully directed to 
our own profit, afford a very genteel maintenance 


vr our families. —SeneCtutem oblectant: They 
give us an eaſy and pleaſant old age, —Secundas 
res ornant : I we are in good circumſtances, they 
enſure. us a haͤndſame addition, — Adverſis, perfu- 
gium et ſolatium præbent: If we are poor, they 
| ſoon make us rich —DeleQant domi: They pro- 
vide us with elegant houſes, —Non impediunt fo- 
ris: They enable us to go abroad w_ eclat, and 
10 


| tions, till they cover the ground with their 
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to travel with comfort. —PernoQant nobiſcun : 
They procure ws foft repoſe on beds of down.— 
Peregrinantur : They may even furniſh us a trip 
to .the Continent, —Ruſticantur: They, at any 
rate, give us very agreeable country. ſtats. 

While this will be a favourite paſſage with 
thoſe who have already tacked a Country-living 
to a Profefforſhip, thoſe who are ſtill confined 
to the Profefforſhip, will be exclaiming night 
and day, — | 

O rus! quando te aſpiciam, quandoque licebit 


Non veterum libris, ſed ſomno et inertibus Boris, 
Ducere ſolicite jucunda oblivia vitæ 


when delivered from their academical func- J 
tions, or rather incapacitated, by their amphi- I 
bious ſituation, from diſcharging either theſe, or Y 
thoſe of a country pariſh. 8 

Further, Sir, abuſes gradually produce others 
and when they are allowed to ſtrike deep root, 
and to grow, they branch out in various direc- 


ſhade, and afford ſhelter to every bird of prey 
under heaven. Mens' minds being gradually i 
reconciled to the abuſes now under our conſider- 


ation, 
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ation, the laws of the Church, prohibiting the 
plurality of livings with cure of ſouls, may be 
allowed to fleep on our records; and, firſt, two 


pariſhes, and then more, may be put under one 
man's charge. Hence, the plan of keeping Cu- 


rates to do the duty, and to receive, as their re- 
ward, ſome ſmall part of the ſtipend, will natu- 
d rally enſue. By degrees, our conſtitution may 
nt de overturned, and a ſort of hierarchy reſtored, 

of which the origin muſt be referred to St An- 

drew's, which was, in former times, the grand 
ſeat of hierarchical power in this country. Even 
the Church of Rome, corrupt as ſhe now is, was 
brought into that ſtate by imperceptible grada- 


9 tions, and by the grafting of one perverſion and: 
| 8 abuſe upon another. 5 
WM Under this head, Sir, I wiſh it to be 
cularly attended to, that, by throwing country 
livings into the hands of Profeſſors, a very con- 
ſiderable alteration will take place in the Judi- 
catories of the Church. Take the Preſbytery of 
St Andrew's for an example. This is compo- 
ſed, at preſent, of twenty-three Clergymen, in- 
cluding the Principal of St Mary's College, and 
F * the 
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de Profeſſors of Divinity and Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory. There are thirteen Members of the Uni- 
verſity, one of whom, namely, the Principal of 
| the United College, is, ex officio, a parochial 
Wl Miniſter. Now, ſuppoſe that a church-living 
were to be given to each of theſe Profeſſors, to- 
gether with his Profeſſorſhip, you have, at once, 
| | the majority of the Preſbytery in the hands of 
| the Univerſity. Extend this to all the other 
WI Univerſities of Scotland, and obſerve the effect. 


I! [ 


[| | 
1 


1 
ll 
WW caſes are totally diſſimilar to the preſent ; that 


things are not to be drawn into precedents; and 
their being adduced as ſuch, ſhould, with us, be 


— ＋ — = — m _ 2 
— — — — 3 — 
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| | I ſay not, Sir, that all this will be deliberately 
intended by thoſe who wiſh to hold Profeſſor- 
> ſhips together with country livings. I know A 
| there exiſt two caſes in which this union has al- 
ready taken place. But I maintain, that theſe 


is not a defence or excuſe of another. Such | 


a firong motive for preventing another example | 
from 


fl the Profeſſorſhips are not, as in the preſent in- 
| ſtance, eſſential branches of academical educa- 1 
| tion for the Miniſtry, or ſubject to the laws of : 
foundation; and that, after all, one irregularity 
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from being added to the number, and ſtrength- 
ening and accelerating thereby the progreſs c 
what is originally wrong. It is an old proverb, 
That every thing unchallenged is good : But, al 
though a man may quietly paſs by an injury fe 

which the law would give redreſs, it would be 


a ſtrange argument, indeed, to afſert, that whe 
a ſimilar offence was brought before a court of 
juſtice, that court ſhould ſanction injury, be 
cauſe, in other caſes, redreſs had not been ap 
plied for. In like manner, if this caſe 1s, as ut 
appears to be in every point of view, contra: 
to every principle of right and duty, no prece 


ding inſtances, however ſimilar, can be pleaded 
in bar of juſtice being done, becauſe 1t had not 
been done before. It becomes the more necef: 
ſary to do it now, leſt this inſtance ſhould con 
ſtitute a pernicious precedent. Let it not bg 
ſaid, “ Allow this to paſs, and make a law pro 
* hibiting fimilar abuſes i in future.“ This ver 
propoſal is an acknowledgment that the thing I 
wrong ; and why muſt a diſpenſation be granted 
in this preſent caſe ? The object preſented is al. 


ready contrary to the laws of St Mary's Col: 


lege 


* 
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lege; ; contrary to the laws and practice of the 
| Church ; contrary to public utility ; contrary to 
good morals. Why, then, muſt a diſpenſation 
be granted? Has Dr Arnot a numerous fami- 


My? No. Is he in low circumſtances? No. 


| He is a very agreeable and pleaſant man, has en- 
aging manners, and is very hoſpitable.—lI have 
experienced his hoſpitality, and received plea- 


[ in any opportunity of doing him a ſervice, in 
| l! any way conſiſtent with my duty. On theſe ac- 
i! unte, I think it fortunate, that if this caſe ſhall, 
lf s I truſt to the juſticeand piety ofthis Houſe it 
| {will be decided againſt Dr Arnot's pretenſions, 
| pe will be able to bear his diſappointment with- 
| out much i inconvenience. Very different would 
| [ lit have been, if a poor family had loſt its ſub- 
Wiiſtence by ſuch a deciſion. And yet, how fre- 
| Nuently does the imperious call of juſtice impoſe 
Jon us this ſevere obligation! If falſe motives of 
| Naelicacy if deference to a particular intereſt, 
| or any other ſuch conſideration, as I perſuade 
| | myſelf this Houſe will never admit ; ſhould have 
vy effect in confirming the ſentence of the 


Preſbytery 


ure from his converſation. I ſhould be happy 
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Preſbytery of St Andrew's, and of the Synod of 
Fife, on what ground have we to expect that a 


new law, condemning this very confirmation, 
will be obtained ? No reaſons can be ſtronger, 
in every point of view, than thoſe which al- 
ready exiſt. The inducements to oppoſe ſuch 
a law will increaſe with the proſpects of obtain- 
ing ſimilar advantages to friends or connections, 
and the remedy will become, every day, of 
more difficult application, as the diſeaſe gathers 
ſtrength, and redoubles its paroxyſms. When 
an Overture was ſent to the Aſſembly, by the 
Synod of Perth and Stirling, with a view to pre- 
vent this very caſe, the Aſſembly rejected it as 
unneceflary, on account of the exiſting laws, At 
Wpreſent, when this caſe has actually happened, 
It 1s required to produce a prohibitory lau, 
which the Aſſembly had before acknowledged 
to exiſt, —which I have fully proved does exiſt, 
but the exz/tence of which is now denied. Ne- 
yer delay a moment to do what is right; and 
let us apply to ourſelves what we ſo frequently 
preſs upon the people, from our pulpits, that to 
delay the great work of righteouſneſs is a ſtrong 

wo proof 
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| proof of want of religious principle, and is 
dangerous to our ſalvation. We never can know} 
if the time to which we procraſtinate ſhall be 
put in our power. 

Reflect, Sir, in the laſt place, at what parti- 
cular.period of time it is that this great innova- 
tion in our Eccleſiaſtical Syſtem is projected. 
It is at a time when a pernicious ſpirit of hoſti- 


lity to eſtabliſhments, and to ancient rules andÞ}: 
practices, has been, and is ſtill, prevalent in the 
world. It is when many are diſpoſed to think, 
that all that was done and planned hy our an- 
ceſtors is fooliſh, and inſignificant, and ought to 
give place to the wild and unprincipled reve- 
ries of atheiſtical philoſophy. It is when the 
Demon of Jacobiniſm has carried his ravages 
over a great part of the globe, and levelled with 
the ground every temple, and every palace, that 
food in his way. It is when the head, the 
W heart and the hand of every good and wiſc 
man muſt be united to oppole, and finally over- 
come, this deſtructive ſpirit wherever it ap- 

pears. Jacobiniſm is of all ſpirits the moſt odi- 
-ous.—And what is Jacobiniſm ? It is a diſre- 
+. gard 
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gard of the laws of God and man: It is the un- 


ceaſing purſuit of the objects of intereſt and 
ambition: It is a violation of every eſtabliſh- | 
ment or law which ſtands oppoſed to its views: 


"Wit is the moſt hypocritical affumption of the 


moſt ſpecious appearances : It is, in fine, the de- 
liberate imputation of ſiniſter views, and wicked 


intentions, to thoſe whom it perſecutes.— This 


is Jacobiniſm ; which the French ſchool has ſent 
out into the world, but which had long lurked 
in the dark receſſes of the human heart. 

Is this a time, Sir, for innovations, even al- 
though they were of a leſs pernicious tendency 
than the preſent ? Is it for the Church of Scot- 
land, which has, in the preſent perilous period, 
as in ſo many preceding ones, diſplayed ſuch 
firm and manly attachment to our Civil and 
Religious Conſtitution, to ſanction ſo ſtriking 
an abuſe, ſo pernicious a perverſion of all her 
eſtabliſhed practices, ſo glaring a contradiction 


to her ſpirit and views? Is it for us to give 
any handle to the malevolent and diſaffected, 
maliciouſly to maintain, that we are actuated, 
in our deciſions, by particular attachments, or 

* by 


* 


11 


. 0 by party views? We have iſſued Paſtoral Ex 


hortations and Admonitions, which were read ö 


from our pulpits, and did honour to our regard 
for the intereſts of Religion, in oppoſition to 


bil impiety on the one hand, and to fanaticifm on 


me other. We exhorted the people to adhere 
ö to the religious eftabliſhments which their an- 


Wi ceſtors had made ſuch glorious efforts to obtain, 


and which provided ſo amply and wiſely for all 
| their ſpiritual concerns. Shall we, then, {et 
chem the example of violating the fundamental 
principles of that eſtabliſhment, and of remo- 
| [ ving all the barriers againſt corruption, neglect 
fl of paſtoral duty, or decline of good. learning, 
0 Which it has erected? We have been wiſely 
Lareful to revive and invigorate the laws by 
nich the inſpection and ſuperintendence of 
all ſchools are committed to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Judigtories. And can we allow the Schools 
of Divinity, the ſources from which the in- 
ſtructors of the people are to derive. their 

knowlellge, to be deprived of the full attendance 
[and aſſiduity of their eſtabliſned teachers ? 
While we properly opel vagrant teachers, let 
Us 


* 
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be bo: equjily.'26hlour- to-prevent bur | aaajilas 
inſtructors” from ſtraying from their duties: 
We have conftifutionally exerted· orſelves to 
difevurage and obſtruct the doctrine of the les 
gality and expediency of lay-preaching. And 
can we deliberately confent to abridge the means 
by which a regularly educated Clergy is to be 
formed? No, Sir, this cannot take place. The 
eyes of all Scotland are fixed upon us this day. 
Let us not diſappoint: the expectation enter⸗ 
tained from our- conſiſtency; 6ur zeal for the 
intereſts of religion, and good learning, and 
our fidelity to the great truſt which is hoods 
mitted to us. Shall any inferior conſiderations 
outweigh ſuch momentous motives, fach"exten- 
five concerns! When I take this comprehens 
five view of the ſubject, IL cannot but be er | 
with aſtoniſhment, that a Profeſſor of 2 N. 
ſhould have entertained ſuch views; "that 
the Head of the only College, ſet apart for the 
tudy of Theology, in this Kingdon 
have ſo far been miſled, by erronetis Lareep- 
Hochs, as to ſupport a plan, which m Mihruble 
opinion, he was bound, by his office; to oppO H 
. G n 


to 
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ﬀ j j tothgyptmoſt of his power. But, different men 
| Fake Qffexent views of the ſay ſubject; and 1 

am wil 10 imput, to thren, both In || 
I þ n and as . Ya of an Univeligy, 
I! good intentions, and becoming motives. But, 
ly 0 r theirs may be, it is our duty to fol- 
[#7 | Mi. diQates,-of-:ſound judgment, and to 
i watch fax; the intereſts of the Houſe of God 
l commit to-our | charge, uninfluenced by re- 
I | ſpe& of perſons, and unbiaſſed by any partial 
10 | conſiderations whatever. Our commiſſions: to 
tis Aſſembly preſcribe to us this ſacred duty. 
ö [ We have ſpent one day in prayer, invoking the 
ll 1 uminations of the Divine Spirit to direct our 
[i deliberations, and to ſanctify our hearts. The 
I Dixine Maſter of Aemblies, | the Head of bi- . 
If Chugghgand the great Shepherd' of the Heep, 
F j 0 =us from his ſeat at the right hand of 
"8 his FE : a eher, agg marks, in his mn of 


df the * we now paſs ! Un- 
Jer the % the. ſolemn influence of theſe 
8 I lay my hand on my heart, and 
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